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ABANINDRANATH IN 1897 


After a pencil drawing by Jyotirindranath Tagore 
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As I look at these specimens of my early paintings which were the first to gain 
recognition as Indian Art, I feel that they should have been of a much better quality; 
but it is a pity that Indian Art did not continue along the line it had taken at the start 
and deviated a great deal—my heart aches when I think of this. 


ABANINDRANATH TAGORE 


CONSIDER it a special privilege to be able to place before art-lovers 
and students of art these reproductions of Acharya Abanindranath 
Tagore’s paintings and frescoes which are preserved in the gallery of 

the Indian Museum, Calcutta. The existence of this collection has so far 
been known to a limited circle of connoisseurs; now that a greater interest is 
being taken by our countrymen in matters of art, it is hoped that this 
publication will induce a larger number of art-lovers to view the original 
paintings, the delicate beauty of which it is almost impossible to reproduce. 


As will be seen from the notes that follow, these paintings represent the 
earliest phase in the artist’s career after he had found his metier, and a 
study of these is essential for those who wish to acquaint themselves fully 
with the Master’s glorious career of ceaseless creative activity spread over 
half a century. Representative examples of his later work should now be 
made available for publication so that a comprehensive study of the art of 
Abanindranath may be possible. 


It is our rare good fortune that the revered Master is still among us; he 
has blessed our efforts with a few significant lines which we take special 
pleasure in reproducing in this volume. I am deeply grateful to Srijut 
Nandalal Bose, Srijut Ordhendra Coomar Gangoly, Dr. Stella Kramrisch 
and Srijut Benodebihari Mukhopadhyaya for their illuminating notes on the 
life and work of the Acharyadeva, with special reference to the plates 
included in this volume; to the Editor, Visva-Bhdrati Quarterly, for 
permission to reproduce Jyotirindranath Tagore’s portrait of Abanindranath 
(1897); to the management of Sree Saraswaty Press Ltd., and its Director, 
Srijut Sailendranath Guha Roy, who have done their work with great care; 
and to Srijut Pulinbihari Sen of the Visva-Bharati Publication Depart- 
ment for valuable editorial assistance and suggestions, freely and ungrudg- 
ingly given. 


RAMENDRANATH CHAKRAVORTY 


HESE early pictures of Abanindranath, the master-artist, are steeped in emotion. 
They breathe the simplicity of a child, the bashfulness of a village bride, and 
the pathos of a pastoral flute. 

Latterly in his pictures from Meghadita and Omar Khayyam and lastly in those 
from the Arabian Nights, this note of the pastoral flute seems to have flourished into 
the resonant melody of the Vind. The close of the Vrndaban cycle seems to have 
given birth to the cycle of Mathura. 


But the heart of the artist, rich in emotion and sympathy, delights more in the 
Vrndaban phase. It seeks to pierce through the veil of technique in order to reveal in 
art the fullest expression of emotion and love. 

It is also remarkable how he has endeavoured to liberate Indian art from the 
trammels of ancient and medieval technique—the technique of Ajanta, Mughal, 
Kangra and other schools of painting. He has sought to free art from the stiff, orna- 
mental or intricate character of technique and give it unhampered liberty in express- 
ing rasa and feeling. The ultimate goal of Indian art is the eternal quest of that 
harmony in pictures which is a perfect synthesis of feeling, pathos and grace, 
technique not standing in the way. 

It has broken the heart of the artist to notice that Indian art has been deviating 
from that goal. 


NANDALAL BOSE 





HE position that Abanindranath Tagore occupies in Modern Indian Art is in 
many ways unique and is not unlike that of Rabindranath Tagore in the realm 
of Letters. Both represent the quintessence of Indian culture, yet both brought 

to old Indian thought new forms of beauty, new forms of expression. Both accepted 
the Indianness of Indian spiritual culture, yet both were rebels against the prevail- 
ing convention of artistic forms which had exhausted their possibilities and, therefore, 
had survived their uses. Art has never been a part of Indian education until very 
recent times. In the last part of the nineteenth century it was not only a question of 
understanding the peculiar language of Indian Art and Abanindranath’s contribution 
towards a new development, but also of the widespread and appalling tragedy of 
the utter inability to understand and interpret any forms of art, Eastern or Western, 
Indian or European. 


That was the tragic situation in which Abanindranath Tagore found himself, when 
he set out to accomplish the dual function of finding the secrets of Indian pictorial 
language and picking up the threads of languishing traditions surviving in remote 
comers of India, and, on the basis of that language, building up a new language 
of Indian Painting suitable to the needs of modern times and accessible and apprehen- 
sible to the modern mind. In order to build up an Indian language he had to go back 
to old traditions; for, in one sense, tradition is the very backbone of art, and no art can 
thrive without some relation to tradition. As Clive Bell puts it, “Art lives on tradition, 
of which contemporary culture is nothing but the last development.” 


Many people wrongly believe that Abanindranath is a Revivalist, resuscitating and 
repeating the formulas of ancient schools of painting. His genius consists in an uncanny 
power of assimilating methods and manners from all countries and schools. He has 
freely adapted secrets of pictorial art from East Asiatic as well as from European 
masters in a liberal spirit of eclecticism and in his experimental creations he has 
harmonised both eastern and western points of view in a mysterious fusion. The 
leading traits of his wonderful miniatures are an intensely romantic and lyrical quality 
and a dreamy and mystic treatment of his subjects which lift them to a far higher 
level than the plane of,a merely literal naturalism. 


As the quality of his draughtsmanship reveals, his inclination has been towards the 
tiny miniature quality and the educated and the mannered refinement of the Mughal 
Qalam. The subtle grace and the one-hair minutiae of his lines in his later works 
sometimes far surpass the accomplished brushes of the Mughal masters. Yet the range 
of his vision, and the breadth of his palette is not confined to or restricted by the narrow 
outlook of the Mughal School. The extremely wide range of his vision, theme and 
technique makes it very difficult to group his works under any leading characteristics 
or dominating tendencies and it is almost impossible to put any ‘label’ on the general 
character of his works, or to characterize the leading phases of his creative brush. It is 
almost impossible to ascribe to the same artist his illustrations of the Meghadita, the 
Cloud Messenger of Kalidasa, and the illustrations of the Rubaiyats of Omar 
Khayyam, his Bonp-Stave (Dds-Khat) and AURANGzIB, his GaneSa-Janani and 
his Last JourNEy, so divergent are they in vision and technique, in local colour 
and atmosphere. He has been very much misrepresented, and, therefore, inevitably 
misunderstood in cheap tri-colour reproductions, which vainly attempt and miserably 
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fail to convey the subtle grace of his lines and the mystic and evanescent flavour of 
his colour-schemes. It is almost futile to try to find any analogies or parallels to 
Abanindranath Tagore’s paintings. One might feel inclined to characterize his 
works as a curious amalgam of Burne Jones and Bhizad, of Molaram and Ogata 
Kroin. Yet he is nothing but himself, a wizard of form and a magician of colour. 


The plan of the present album, confined to a presentation of some of the earliest 
specimens of his pioneer attempt to recover the lost language of Indian Pictorial Art, 
precludes any survey of the developed phases of his marvellous draughtsmanship, and 
his deeply mysterious and evanescent colour-scheme, impossible to reproduce with 
any manner of accuracy. Yet this collection of the artist’s drawings, representing as 
they do the earliest beginnings of a splendid career of art, has an attraction of their 
own, apart from their historical and evolutional significance. They contain the 
undeveloped seeds of a great and rich harvest. Even in these uncertain gropings 
one easily discovers a new language of pictorial art, a rare charm and fascination. 


It is well known that before the artist developed a bias for the Indian manner and 
method of expression, he had taken lessons from two European painters in the 
technique of European Art, learning the rudiments of drawing, painting and pastel 
work from Sig. O. Ghilardi and Mr. Charles Palmer. The story of this early train- 
ing in European technique has been very picturesquely narrated by Mr. J. P. 
Gangooly. According to him, he along with Abanindranath Tagore started taking 
lessons from Mr. Charles Palmer, who was for some time a teacher at the South 
Kensington Art School. 


“After about a year and half’s attendance Uncle Aban gave up that too, probably 
owing to his inherent distaste for the rigid technique of European painting ... One 
day Uncle Aban brought to Mr. Palmer several miniature paintings of Krsna-Lila 
(life of Lord Krsna) done in colourful Indian style. Mr. Palmer praised them 
heartily and said, ‘Mr. Tagore, I should strongly advise you to proceed in this line 
and produce more pictures of similar nature. These pictures have a character of 
their own. You require no studies from life any more. I shall be greatly pleased to 
see your work from time to time.’ Thus ended Uncle Aban’s lessons at Palmer's.” 


The Krsna-Lild series are, then, the artist’s earliest attempts to paint Indian 
pictures in the Indian manner. 


It is interesting to recall the artist’s own reminiscences about these pictures, 
recording “failure after failure” in translating his inspiration into adequate forms. 


“What anguish of heart have I not felt, and feel even now!” He has recorded 
the happiness that came from his first fulfilment: “It was when I was doing the 
Krsna-Lila series that I experienced it for the first time. A perfect identity was 
established between myself and my theme. I would see Krsna passing before my 
mind’s eye in all his /ilas from boyhood up and my brush would move of itself and 
the pictures in all details of line and colour produced themselves on the paper.” 


Yet these pioneer attempts to-render Indian religious themes in the vernacular art 
of India did not receive appreciative recognition at the hands of contemporary 
critics. The news of these illustrations reached the famous Vaisnava devotee and 
philosopher Mahatma Sisir Kumar Ghose who called to inspect these drawings. He 
was frankly disappointed. “ ‘Could that be Radha? Surely the artist could have given 
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her a little flesh and make her look plump and soft?’ ... I tell you I was flabber- 
gasted. But only for a moment. It didn’t leave any impression behind.” 


Havell found much in this Krsna-Lild series that roused his hopes in the great 
future of Tagore’s Art, and ultimately Abanindranath offered the whole series to 
Havell as his preceptor’s fees (gurudaksind). 


Coomaraswamy’s comments are worth quoting: 


“Their significance lies in their distinctive Indianness. They are, however, by no 
means free from European and Japanese influence. The work is full of refinement 
and subtlety in colour, and shows a real love for all things Indian; but contrasted 
with the Ajanta and Mughal and Rajput paintings which have in part inspired it, it 
is frequently markedly lacking in strength ... Amongst the actual paintings pro- 
duced, there are some of real achievement and high promise. The earlier work 
(e.g. the illustrations to the life of Krsna) of Mr. Tagore himself is full of move- 
ment and colour.” 


We shall close this introduction by quoting Mr. Havell: 


“If neither Mr. Tagore nor his pupils have yet altogether attained to the splendid 
technique of the old Indian painters, they have certainly revived the spirit of Indian 
art, and, besides, as every true artist will—invested their work with a charm distinc- 
tively their own. For their work is an indication of that happy blending of Eastern 
and Western thought, from the full realization of which humanity at large has so 
much to gain.” 


O. C. GANGOLY 


(214 





HE beginning of this century is the beginning also of modern Indian art. 
Abanindranath Tagore is its father; his paintings in the Art Section of the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta, mark the turning away from Western styles in 

India to the heritage of the country. The paintings belong to the years 1902-15, 
when Abanindranath Tagore was Vice-Principal of the Government School of Art, 
Calcutta. 


They are small water-colour paintings (1-11); their subjects are Indian and 
Eastern. They depict stillness and a listening to the within. They have names and 
shapes of the past and their appearance is of the present. Their lines halt in their 
movement, their figures seal an act of evocation. It is personal and intimate. 


In the portrait of Abdul Khalik (11) the face is aged with the miniature care of the 
Mughals and heavy with naturalistic record. Around it are the dark outlines of 
things of the past, ewers and icons, a closed book and his hands grown shapeless 
holding a rosary. The rest is hazy with suggestions, dim movements mount into 
space, the foreground is empty. 


The revival of Indian art by Abanindranath Tagore is a resuscitation of Indian 
types in the climate of his soul. The human figure is the pivot of the picture. The 
background is indefinite; clouds, thoughts and objects dissolve in opalescent tints 
which have depth and convey memories of Western observations. They respond to 
the arrested movements of the figures and to their nostalgic delicacy (4, 7, 8). It has 
thinned them through filters of self-consciousness. Tenuous and elongated, the figures 
hold the surface (1, 3, 7). By intended distortions fingers are lengthened and linger 
(3, 4,5). They pause. They hold the mood of the moment as their permanent attri- 
bute; flower, flute, light and style are by way of illustrations only (3, 7, 9, 13). They 
have no weight. The lines stay, they do not flow, the outline traces the thought 
of the shape after it has touched it. In that interval emotion looks at itself and with- 
holds its gesture. Nothing is spent nor carried away even though the scene is open 
on the side towards which the figures turn, facing a beyond, outside the painting, 
that would answer their dream of themselves (3, 7, 8). 


It is indicated by the bank of a pond, suggested by a modulation in the colour 
(3, 7). The inner contact of the figure and the ground of the painting is made more 
explicit by architectural or scenic phantasies, conceived like a musical accompani- 
ment (9, 10) or filling the picture with illustrative invention (6). “L’art nouveau” 
yields to the rhythms of Omar Khayyam, played in an Indian mode. Curves are 
brittle, lines are traced by a brush of nerves; where horizontals predominate they bend 


under the weight of an invisible load (10). 


Or the haze charged with sentiment is dispelled. Rajput paintings clarify the 
scene, the walls of their buildings offer rectangular surfaces that are background to 
the figures (2,5). Their conventions, in the work of Abanindranath Tagore, balance 
the detail of the Mughal miniature and the dim spaces of his dream-world. 


For these discoveries of Indian styles and periods, researches in technique prepared 
new ground. The Jaipur technique of wall-painting reduced to the surface the encum- 
brances of Western representation. “Kacha and Devayani” (12) is Indian in form 
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and technique; none of the later paintings by Abanindranath Tagore surpasses the 
quality of this panel. 


Abanindranath Tagore is the painter of the pause and its stillness. In the history 
of Indian painting this pause followed, in the large towns of the nineteenth century, 
the acceptance of Western imports. Their clamour was silenced when Abanindra- 
nath Tagore averted his mind from imposed standards. Aristocrat and connoisseur, he 
assimilated the forms of the past and those around him to the sensibility of his living 
self, in the morning twilight of a beginning. 


STELLA KRAMRISCH 
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HE unique genius of Abanindranath was revealed for the first time in his 
Radha-Krsna series of paintings (1895). These pictures introduce a new 
epoch in modern Indian painting. When we compare them with the con- 

temporary art of India, we appreciate the achievement of the artist and the histori- 
cal value of the paintings. On the one hand, there were different schools such as 
Delhi kalm, Patna kalm, with their stereotyped tradition, conventional training, rigid 
rules, a certain amount of craftsmanship and the decorative structure of Indian 
painting. In the north, the Kangra kalm in the Rajput tradition was more of a living 
character. But it will not be wrong to state that Indian painting as a whole had dege- 
nerated into an extravagance of decorativeness and was extremely lifeless and dry. 
On the other hand, the so-called European tradition that had just been imported 
from England did not also give us an insight into the real European art. The British 
academic convention taught us merely to imitate Nature. However different in their 
character, both these Indian and foreign works, though often full of skill, were 
stereotyped and lifeless. “Nowhere does Art,” wrote Havell, referring to the degene- 
rated taste of this period, “suffer more from charlatanism than in India. There is no 
respect for Art in the millionaire who invests his surplus wealth in pictures and the 
costliest furniture so that his taste may be admired or his wealth envied by his poor 
brethren.” 


In the paintings of Abanindranath we discover for the first time an aesthetic quality 
rare in contemporary Indian art. But the young educated group of those days had 
neither the opportunity nor the training to distinguish artistic creation from slavish 
imitation, having been so long fed on works of mere craftsmanship. So when the 
paintings of Abanindranath first appeared before the public, our connoisseurs were 
well-nigh obsessed with what seemed to them deficiencies in technical knowledge. 
They were bewildered and asked, “Where is anatomy? Where is cast shadow and 
why is there no perspective?” 


It was Havell who first pointed out that we were imitating third-rate Western 
painting only because we had no knowledge of real Indian art. So long there had 
been researches enough on Indian sculpture, architecture and painting from the 
archaeological point of view, but none of the scholars had the boldness to emphasise 
the essential aesthetic quality of them. It is to Havell’s undying credit that he was 


the first to do so. 


Besides Havell, Sir John Woodroffe, Sister Nivedita and Coomaraswamy in the 
course of their writings directed the attention of the people towards the aesthetic 


tradition of India. 


It was during this period when Havell was trying to revive the Indian artistic 
culture that he met Abanindranath Tagore (1897). It was Havell who proclaimed 
Abanindranath as a painter in the Indian tradition. Scholars, however, refused to 
acknowledge him as one. Armed with quotations from Silpa-Sastras they never tired of 
showing that the work of Abanindranath and his group was absolutely non-Indian. 
Their paintings were not up to the Indian ideal, inasmuch as they disregarded the 
traditional canons such as tdla, mana, pramdna, and so forth. It was a strange Irony 
of events that while on the one hand his claim as an Indian artist was repudiated 
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by the scholars, on the other hand he was being hailed by another group of critics, 
litterateurs and patrons, as the founder of neo-Indian Art. When Havell and 
Coomaraswamy discussed the works of Abanindranath and his followers they laid 
the greatest stress upon their Indianness. 


Abanindranath’s position as a national artist was of prime importance to his 
admirers, but the language he had evolved for the purpose was not yet grasped by 
them. Their conception of its significance was much too vague and nebulous. Since 
they were well-versed in the lore of religious philosophy and literature, they were 
naturally inclined to interpret the artist’s work in the light of metaphysical concep- 
tions, literary symbols and religious ideas. 


Supporters of Abanindranath had tried to view his work from this philosophic 
and literary angle, and the public had not yet risen above the idea that modern 
Indian painting was spiritual in its significance. There is no reason to doubt the 
sincerity of the early critics of this school. But unfortunately such exuberance blinds 
us to the simple fact that a painting is, above all, something to be looked at. It was 
satisfaction enough to the contemporary critics that Abanindranath and his group 
were engaged in the re-discovery of the aesthetic ideal of India. 


Abanindranath’s fame in India and abroad mainly rests on the fact that he is the 
reviver of Indian Art, whereas, in fact, he never wanted to re-discover anything with 
any specific effort. He had studied the canons of aesthetics, had written on Sadanga 
(Six Limbs of Painting), and in his Bhdrata-Silpa (1909) had pleaded for the Indian 
ideal; yet in his own creations he did not adhere to them. In a word, in spite of his 
immense enthusiasm and regard for Indian aesthetic ideal, he never adopted the 
mode of expression peculiar to Indian painting or sculpture. 


He wanted to lead the mind of his pupils to the world of imagination and idea. Yet 
he did not suggest anything as to the mode by which they could express that idea. 
The belief that the outer form of an object is everything and that art consists in the 
imitation of that form, was discarded by his disciples and a contrary belief replaced 
it. The form of an object, they believed, was not important and imitation had no 
place in the expression of idea. This belief may be taken as the extreme aesthetic 
ideal. It is a very personal faith and, since it does not belong to the nation as a whole, 
it cannot be called the National Ideal. Hence without the least hesitation we may 
say that Abanindranath has followed the ideal neither of any nation nor of any age; 
he has been guided by his inner urge. 


Once the decorative forms of Indian and foreign paintings had charmed Abanin- 
dranath. We see that expressed in his paintings of the Radhd-Krsna series (1895). 
But there his previous training in European technique had influenced the work and 
did not allow in them the Indian decorative frame to remain absolutely pure. As a 
result these pictures had become something which was neither a true European 
miniature nor an Indian decorative painting. But, no doubt, in them we had a new 
type of work belonging to a new age, a type nowhere to be found in those days. 


Both Indian and European styles of painting that had remained static so long were 
united in the paintings of Abanindranath and became vitally living. Herein lies the 
greatest contribution of Abanindranath. He gave us in painting the language of the 
modern age. When Abanindranath was painting the Rddhd-Krsna series (1895) 
he was hardly known. It was in 1897 that, through his contact with E. B. Havell, he 
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became known to the public. Havell introduced him as the reviver of the Indian 
ideal of painting. With the aid of Havell, Abanindranath studied very carefully and 
critically the paintings of the Mughal School. He was fascinated to see their wonder- 
ful workmanship and the delicate, decorative skill. “Infuse bhdva (idea or feeling) 
in the picture,” he exclaimed. What exactly he implied by the word bhava he never 
explained anywhere in those days. But a definite change was soon to be noticed in 
his paintings. This first expressed itself in Bhdrata Mata (1902) and gradually 
matured in his illustrations from Omar Khayyam (1906-8). We now observe in his 
work a loosening of the decorative compactness which was characteristic of his earlier 
work. A quality of space had entered into them displacing the surface quality. This 
change was due, no doubt, to his later contact with Mughal and Japanese paintings. 


The technique of Abanindranath got its ingredients from Mughal, Japanese and 
European traditions. To-day one need not hesitate to admit that the technique of 
Abanindranath is of the realistic type. But this realism of his paintings is neither of 
the British Academic type, nor of the Japanese, nor even of the Mughal type. It is a 
realism absolutely his own; to be more precise, one might say that he presented the 
decorative form of the Mughal school with all its meticulous delicacy in a light more 
real, and the technique he adopted for this purpose did not belong to any specific 
tradition. It was wholly a creation of his own for the expression of his own idea. 
Abanindranath Tagore is not the founder of any tradition in painting; he is the creator 
of a new Style. 

He has, indeed, effected a fusion of western and oriental techniques and evolved a 
new style in painting. The problem of absorbing the western technique without 
detriment to the character of their own art-tradition, has been a serious one to the 
modern artists, not only in India but also in China and Japan. The success with 
which Abanindranath solved it is perhaps unique in the history of modern oriental 
art. 


BENODEBEHARI MUKHERJEE 
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PiaTe I 
ABHISARIKA 
Size 93” <6}” 


Painted about the year 1892, this charming illustration of a subject from Kali- 
dasa’s Rtu-Samhdra (Seasons), verse X of the Description of the Rainy Season, is 
one of the earliest efforts of the artist to present Indian themes in an Indian 
manner before he discovered the appropriate idiom in the truly Indian vernacular. 
There is a solidity and a superficial realism still reminiscent of the artist's early 
training in the clumsy technique of Western Art—as yet far from the imaginary 
creations of his later period. The model of the figure dressed in a pink Sadi with 
pleated folds, with a transparent scarf (odnd) through which the complexion is 
visible—a sensuous beauty—is derived from the “Hindustani” types, at one time 
common in the United Provinces and Bihar—which the artist had an opportunity 
to study during his sojourn to Monghyr. The sensitive pose and the gesture lend a 
piquancy to the figure which is captivating in its Indian flavour. According to 
Havell, “even if the artist has suggested a Pompeian motif, he has contrived to give 
it a distinctive note by the sincere Indian feeling he brings to all his works.” 


The relevant verse from Rtu-Samhdara illustrated in the picture runs as follows: 


onteages sat Taya Abhiksnamuchchairdhvanataé payomucha 
qaTeaenarearearhy | Ghanandhakdarikrtasarvvarisvapi | 
afeararefarcarhyra: Tarit prabhddarsitamargabhimayah 


sree cmrefreniver: fara: ¢e Prayanti ragddabhisarikah striyah || 60 || 


Even in the binding darkness 

Of sombre, beclouded nights, 

Despite the pouring rain and thunder, 
Romantic women seeking adventure 
Hie to their trysting-place, 

While flashes of indulgent lightning 
Guide them on their dark way.’ 





_ Tr. by R. S. Pandit, Ritu-Samhar or The Pageant of the Seasons, pub. by The National Information & Pub- 
lications Ltd., Bombay, 19475°2, X37 np: 
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ABHISARIKA 


Pirate II 
SUMMER 
Size 9” X6” 


This is one of a series of illustrations painted about the year 1900. 


The figures are based on type and costumes studied in Bihar during the artist’s 
visit to Monghyr. The architectural setting, evidently borrowed from Mughal monu- 
ments, is used in a manner which harmonises with the atmosphere of the mystic 
romantic descriptions of Kalidasa. The picture “transports us to an old-world 
idyllic scene of grateful shade, delicious music, and cool sherbet, and is thoroughly 
Indian in style, treatment and conception.” 


The miniature is probably inspired by verse III or verse XXVIII of the Summer 
section of Rtu-Samhara. 


BATA AAY: NASA ET: Kamalavanachitambuh 


gaufaatite: terazigent | patalamodaramyah | 
Sukhasalilanisekah 
AIS ae Ferere: safer fin: atch sevyachandramsuharah | 
fat gufeate eras gaa ure Vrajatu tava nidaghah 


kaminibhih sameto 
Nisi sulalitagite 
harmmyaprsthe sukhena || 28 || 


Dear maiden of the graceful song, 
To you may summer’s power 

Bring moonbeams clear and garlands long 
And breath of trumpet-flower, 

Bring lakes that countless lilies dot, 
Refreshing water-sprays, 

Sweet friends at evening, and a spot 
Cool after burning days. 


*Tr. by A. W. Ryder, Kalidasa Translations of Shakuntala & Other Works, pub. by J. M. Dent & Sons 
Ltd., Lond. ; Summer—stanza 5, 212 p. 








SUMMER 


Prate III 
SPRING 
Size 6X48” 


A companion picture to the last piece, it was painted about the same time, and is 
identical in treatment, type and detail. 

Many verses of Kalidasa offer parallels to the details of the picture, particularly 
those describing the drinking pairs (verses X and XI). The decorations: of houses 
with additions of flowering plants is suggested by the following verse describing 
Spring in Rtu-Samhara : 


TUG saltey Isattusaraih krtasitaharmmye 
warfare are Pacer aq: Suvasitam charu Siraicha champakaih | 
gerha aaitstr aarqad Kurvvanti ndryyopt vasantakdle 
Stanam sahdram kusumairmanoharath || 29 || 


Be ME SIAAATMSE USN 


Their blossom-burden weights the trees; 
The winds in fragrance move; 

The lakes are bright with lotuses, 
The women bright with love; 

The days are soft, the evenings clear 
And charming; everything 

That moves and lives and blossoms, dear, 
Is sweeter in the spring. 





*Tr. by A. W. Ryder, Kalidasa "Abeta: of Shakuntala @ Other Works, pub. by J. M. Dent & Sons 
Ltd., Lond. ; Spring—stanza 2, 216 p. 
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Puate IV 
THE TRAVELLER AND THE LOTUS 
Size 84X51” 


This is also one of the early pieces, executed about the year 1900. It is another 
illustration from Kalidasa’s Rtu-Samhdra, rendered with an obvious reticence and — 
simplicity, which says very little but suggests a good deal. The traveller, away from 
his beloved, picks up a lotus from a way-side pond and pauses to contemplate on its 
beauty, which reminds him of his beloved at home. A series of flowering plants near — 
the edge of the water are evident borrowings from the conventions of Mughal minia- 
tures which the artist has studied with great patience and devotion. The shadow of 
the standing man is an “un-Indian” detail, still lingering as a legacy of his earlier 
studies of European technique. 


According to Havell, the drawing “shows the unconscious grace and ‘naivete’ of 
feeling which are attractive in all of Mr. Tagore’s compositions.” 


The picture is perhaps an illustration of one of the verses of Kalidasa describing 
the Autumn in Rtu-Samhdara : 


ara safrearaqeg Asitanayanalaksmim 


ft asfi aadaeaay laksayitvot palesu 
; : Kvanitakanakakanchim 
seer gate Rrearory, mattahamsasvanesu | 
ufyawa sere tfefa seafaa: newt! Adhararuchirasobham 


bandhujive priyanam 
Pathtkajana idanim 
roditt bhrantachittah || 24 || 


The traveller is now bewildered 

To see in the utpala bloom 

The dark beauty of his sweetheart’s eyes, 
And in the blossoming bandhujiva tree 
The freshness of her lips enshrined; 

And he chokes as he hearkens 

To the dulcet note of the amorous hamsa 
Vying with the jingle of her golden girdle. 


*Tr. by R. S. Pandit, Ritu-Samh The P, i i 
Sitio bak: Eonar Ole “a A we Pig toe of the Seasons, pub. by The National Information & 


. 
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PLate V 
RUKMINI WRITING LETTER TO KRSNA 
Size 63” 432” 


This miniature, one of the earliest examples of charming colour-schemes in cool 
and harmonious tones, is of uncertain date. A lady seated on the floor, near the evening 
lamp, is writing a letter. She is none other than Rukmini, daughter of Bhismaka, 
King of Vidarbha, who, though belonging to a rival clan, had dedicated herself to 
Krsna, choosing him as her lord, secretly, in her own heart. Complications followed 
when her brother proposed to marry her to SiSupala the sworn enemy of Krsna. 
Embarrassed by this unhappy situation she wrote a letter to her chosen lord appealing 
to him to come and rescue her and save the situation. Krsna answered to her pite- 
ous call, came vanquished Sisupala and carried Rukmini away and married her. 
The story is an episode from the Mahabharata. 


The picture is actually inspired by one of the poems in Michael Madhusudan 
Dutt’s Virdigand Kavya, known as the Epistle of Rukmini to the Lord of Dwaraka: 


gfe fra afege, eta gfe Suni nitya rsimukhe, hrsikes tumi 

arearg, aadier saeft-qvss Yddavendra, avatirna avani-mandale 

afost were ay afte orfl-at | Khandite dharar bhar dandi papi-jane | 

ae Tae, afa att asfaae, Chahe paddasray, nami o rajibapade,: 

ofenoft, —afieqa-aatt, fararedt aa ;— -Rukmini—Vismaka-putri, chiradasi tava; — 
are, & ares, a u frafa-ane | Tara, he tarak, tare e vipatti-kdle | 

Sat AAC wat shea azar, Kemone maner katha kahiba charane, 

AIM FV ATT aif, aeufor 2 Abala kuler bala ami, Yadumani ? 

fe aed atfa ga, fea aorafs Ki sahase bandhi buk, diba jalanjali 

waned 2 ae atfa, F Ba, aa ;s Lajjdbhaye ? Mude ankhi, he deva, sarame ; 
at at ae age afta Bat ; Na pare adngula-kula dharite lekhani ; 

att feat ai 2 Kanpe hiyd tharathare |* 


I hear every day from lips of sages that thou, Hrsikesa, the Lord of the Yadavas, 
hast descended on earth to reduce the burden of sin, by punishing sinners. Rukmini, 
daughter of Bhismaka, thy slave for life, sends her salutations to thy lotus-feet, seek- 
ing protection; save her, O thou Saviour, in this hour of need. 


How can I, a helpless desolate maid, whisper the secret of my heart to thy feet, 
O thou Jewel of the Yddavas? By what courage can I steel my heart, and cast to the 
winds the virtues of fear and modesty? O Lord, my eyes close in bashfulness, my 
fingers refuse to hold the pen, my heart throbs in tremor. 


Michael Madhusudan Dutta, Virangana Kavya, 6th ed., 1292 B.S. ; Can. 3, 1-12 Il., 19-20 pp. 
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Puate VI 
BUDDHA AND SUJATA 
Size 74°X 3” 


Painted shortly before the Delhi Exhibition of 1903, where it was first exhibited, 
the miniature illustrates the scene where Sujata, mistaking the Buddha for the wood- 
god, brings to him her votive offerings of sweetened milk and rice (pdyasa) in a 
golden bowl. 


The composition, dominated by the big Banyan Tree, Bodhidruma, at the foot of 
which the Buddha attained his transcendental knowledge and which has become the 
symbol of his Buddhahood, is characterized by a solemnity and majesty, which is 
softened by a lyrical and dramatic feeling—in the introduction of the woman with 
her pail of offering—which the Buddha accepts to break his fast covering several 
weeks. There is much originality and refinement in presenting a well-worn, if not a 
hackneyed, theme. The glimpse of a small landscape, with the rising sun in the back- 
ground, is balanced by a row of flowering shrubs, poetically presented in the fore- 
ground, which frame the figures in a lyrical setting. 


According to Havell, “Mr. Tagore has expressed the serene dignity and spiri- 
tuality of the Buddha, with the same simplicity and depth of feeling he has given 
to the grace and sweetness of Sujata’s adoration.” 








BUDDHA AND SUJATA 


Puate VII 
DEWALI 
Size 84’ <6” 


It is a very simple, yet a moving composition of great charm and mystery. It is 
one of the earliest works painted sometime about the year 1903 (?), still lacking the 
strength and sureness of his maturer style. Against the surrounding darkness of the 
evening, when the twilight is engulfed by the creeping shadows, a woman dressed in 
deep blue is seen to descend to the river, with a few lotuses in the left hand and a tiny 
lamp in her right. It is the illustration of a very well known and picturesque festival, 
in the month of October (Kartik), when every Hindu woman in upper India, steps 
saps to the waters of the Ganges to float her votive lamp in honour of the Goddess 
of Fortune. 
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Puate VIII 
THE SIDDHAS OF THE UPPER AIR 
Size 72”X54” 


Probably painted in 1905, this illustration from Meghadita (Cloud-Messenger) is 
presented also in another improved version (published in the Stupio, June 1905). 
The passage illustrated is cited below: 


arya maar Tasha Aradhyainam sarabanabhavam 
fazeisieamnaifnferant | diramullanghitodhva 
~ Siddhadvandvair}jjalakana- 
SARL: BCAA TTA ATA vayodhvinibhirmmuktamargah | 


arararat yfe citorat cakae afer V yalambethah surabhitanaya- 


¢ mambhajammanayty yan 
ae: vga Srotomurttya bhuvt parinatam 
Rantidevasya kirtim || 
Pirvvameghah | 46 | 


Thence to Skin river, so called because it flowed forth from a mountain of cattle 
carcases, offered in sacrifice by the pious emperor Rantideva: 


Adore the reed-born god and speed away, 
While Siddhas flee, lest rain should put to shame 
The lutes which they devoutly love and play ; 

But pause to glorify the stream whose name 
Recalls the sacrificing emperor’s blessed fame.’ 


Coomaraswamy, commenting on this group of illustrations from Meghadita 
remarked: “The tenderness, and grace and unapproachable Indianness of these 
delicate water-colours is overwhelming. They are the perfect expression of Indian 
conceptions in an universal language. They reveal the soul of a people, not crudely 
or superficially, but utterly; to those that have eyes to see and ears to hear, they have 
the mingled reticence and revelation that belongs to all great art. Such work, a true 
expression of the spirit of Indian nationality, is the perfect flowering of the old 
tradition, a flower that speaks not only of past loveliness, but is strong and vigorous 
with promise of abundant fruit.” 


*Tr. by A. W. Ryder, Kalidasa Translations of Shakuntala & Other Works, pub. by J. M. Dent & Sons 
Ltd., Lond. ; The Cloud-Messenger, XLV, 194 p. 
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Puate IX 
A SCENE FROM OMAR KHAYYAM 
Size 7” <6” 


The two illustrations of Omar Khayyam reproduced in this volume belong to a 
series most of which were printed in an edition of Omar Khayyam published in 
London by Leopold B. Hill. “In the illustrations of Omar Khayyam we see for the 
first time Abanindranath’s work showing a definite individual style. This series is a 
landmark in Abanindranath’s style. For the first time we see texture, atmosphere, — 
deep interest in portraiture and dramatic expression.” 


Plate IX illustrates the following quartrain: 


Wa-Fet Us Ft ten, tests qa, Sadya-photd ei je golap, 

ans , Ug aafae z gandha-priti-ujal mukh, 
dik aie al _ Rae Balchhe na ki—mithya e sab, 

Tatas sale ge west TR tha aT— ei ksaniker duhkha sukh! 

qrafs 2 afet wax saaty gat are ti! Prthvi-buke uthchhi phute 


garbbe pari’ rangin saj— 
Papri tute chhariye moder 
jiban-renu pather majh || * 


Look to the Rose that blows about us—“Lo, 
Laughing,” she says, “into the World I blow; 

At once the silken Tassel of my Purse 

Tear, and its Treasure on the Garden throw.’” 


*Tr. by Kanti Ch. Ghosh, Rubaiyat-i-Omar Khayyam, pub. by Kamala Book Depot Ltd., Cal., 1930; Qt. 13. 


or ioe E. Fitzgerald, The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, pub. by George Routledge & Sons Ltd., Lond., 
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PLATE X 
A SCENE FROM OMAR KHAYYAM 
Size 93” X63” 


This is the illustration of Omar Khayyam in the collection of the Indian Museum. 
It may be noted that some of the drawings in this series are now in the collection 
of the Santiniketan Kala-Bhavan, a. gift from E. B. Havell. 

Garbbe jara baito Sire 
wed aT aaa Pat wee enairg-aK, bhagyadevir asis-bhar, 
aa ae gfeafeg wa Stesife a Bakse jdder duliyechhinu 


sarbba sneha-pritir har— 


Te SIT BATT ART? ASH SAL AA Ai dunivdy kothay tara? 
j duniyay kothdy tara : 
wag Ht ger wT ghd sary aTfeaaT I! peyalatuku ar sabar 
Ektu dge Sunya kore ghumiye 
ghochdy $ranti-bhdr || * 
Misba dhuloye—tar agete 
fara qe —aK avid GIR IS ATC samaytukur sad-byabhar 
ae 2 aa Bla | urtt kare nai kart kon: 
epia at ag at aly? ferwaay Sphirti k. ti kari kon? 
dayg fet amt wart aa & Ba as ee seater — aapeek 
anchabhite miliye jabe mrtyu-parer 
TERT GTA, BA IM —IE SOTA aTEBT ATU! lon dee 


Natko sarab, surav setha — 
sei ajanar naiko Ses ||* 

Lo! some we loved, the loveliest and best 
That Time and Fate of all their Vintage prest, 
Have drunk their Cup a Round or two before 
And one by one crept silently to Rest. 
Ah, make the most of what we yet may spend, 
Before we too into the Dust descend; 
Dust into Dust, and under Dust, to lie, 
Sans Wine, sans Song, sans Singer, and—sans End !? 


' 


OF - Ng es Ch. Ghosh, Rubaiyat-i-Omar Khayyam, pub. by Kamala Book Depot. Ltd., Cal., 1930; 
Or = by i Fitzgerald, The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, pub. by George Routledge & Sons Ltd., Lond., 1904; 
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Piate XI 
ABDUL KHALIK 
Size 8” X64” 


This is a portrait of Abdul Khalik, an art-dealer who had his shop at Park Street, 
Calcutta, and was an acquaintance of the artist. 





* RETR aT TREAT I a 
bee me ON, Spee igs ale od 





ABDUL KHALIK 
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Puate XII 
KACHA AND DEVAYANI 
Size 32” X 264” 


_ This drawing on a slab in the fresco technique of Jaipur illustrates a story from 
- the Mahabharata, re-told and immortalized by the artist’s uncle and inspirer, 
Rabindranath Tagore, in his Vidadya-Abhisadp (1894) or Curse at Farewell. 


“The Gods, in order to be able to cope better with their enemies, the Titans, sent 
young Kacha, the son of their preceptor, Vrhaspati, to the land of the Titans to | 
learn the secret of immortality from the sage Sukra who taught the latter. The sage’s 
daughter, Devayani, fell in love with Kacha. : 


“As Kacha begged leave to depart when his lessons were over, Devayani implored 
him to stay with her—‘We two will create a Paradise of our own and blend our beings 
in the lonely grandeur of live’s forgetfulness.’ _Kacha, who was bound by a vow to 
return to the gods with the knowledge of eternal life, would not, however, think of 
his own happiness. Devayani then laid this curse on him: “That knowledge for whose 
sake you have spurned me may never be fulfilled in your life, you will only bear its 
burden, never enjoy its use; you will teach it but shall never be able to practise it? ” 


qt Toma- pare 
ug are afireng—a free at “ es cere je vidyar tare 
ore karo avahela se vidya tomar 
a ormger & fren Ta Sampirna habe nd vas; tumi Sudhu tar 
wep ea AT TT; Ti Ba aR Bharbahi haye rabe, karibe na bhog; 
WRaTSt EF TA, BLS AT ANT ; Sikhdibe, paribe nd karite prayog |* 


Rraga, TRA at fea searrt 


*Rabindranath Tagore, Vidaya Abhishap from Sanchayita, pub. by Visva-Bharati, 1962; 348-352 ll, 211 p. 
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Pirate XIII 
RADHA AND KRSNA 
Size 228” 223” 


This is one of a series of experiments in fresco painting on stone, a companion to 
Kacha and Devayani, undertaken at the instance of Havell who wished to revive 
the technique of old Indian frescoes, described by him in Indian Painting and 
Sculpture, 1908. 


This composition of two figures, closely knit together, is shining in its bright 
colour-scheme, somewhat discounted by a quaint, archaic draughtsmanship. 


Notes on Plates I-VIII and XIII are by 
Sri Ordhendra Coomar Gangoly 





RADHA AND KRSNA 
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